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RE you planning to move? If so 
A you will not wish to lose any copies 
of our magazine and as the post office will 
seldom forward mail of this sort you 
should let us know promptly about your 
plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is read- 
ing handwriting. Won't you please print 
just as legibly as possible when sending 
instructions? 
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Need of the Hour 


|. eigigueste but what is essentially Humane Education can save the world from 
the self-destruction and almost total annihilation of missile warfare. 


For Humane Education is nothing less than the teaching in the schools and 
colleges of the nations of the principles of justice, goodwill and humanity toward all 
life, human and sub-human alike. A generation trained in these principles will 
solve its international difficulties as neighbors and not as enemies. 


We are confident that more and more societies organized for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals will turn to the work of Humane Education in the schools of their 
states as their widest and most important field of service. Train the heart of the child 
aright, and the cruelty from which animals suffer will end far more quickly than by 
punishing the ignorant and cruel man. 


It is primarily the child in whom Humane Education is directly interested. The 
cultivation of the spirit of kindness to animals is but the starting point toward 
that larger humanity which includes one’s fellows of every race and clime. Let it 
be said again and again that whatever societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals have done for the creatures below us, they have done infinitely more for 
men, women and children in the reaction upon their characters, transforming 
and ennobling their relations to each other. 


Fundamentally, Humane Education stands for the ideals in character and life 
which are the goal of Christianity. At their best, the Church and the Sunday 
School can meet face to face but a part of the youth of any land. In the schools of 
the nation, however, the vast majority can be reached through Humane Education, 
which raises no question of sect or creed, but furnishes a common standing ground 
for such moral teaching as all good citizens hold vital to a people’s welfare. 
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Happy Talk 


By JANET F. 


-R-R-R,” and again “T-r-r-r.” It 

was the soft throaty voice of my 
adorable ginger colored Persian cat, Paulie. 
From the tone I knew that he was making 
a polite but firm demand. 

Sure enough, when I looked to see what 
was going on, there on the dining room 
floor was my miniature fox terrier, Skippy, 
comfortably ensconced, face on paws, in 
the only patch of sunshine available this 
chilly winter day. Standing by his side, 
giving his forehead a friendly “kiss,” snug- 
gling rubs and loud purrings interspersed 
with murmured “words,” was Paulie, mak- 
ing an insistent request. 

Ah ha, I thought, Paulie wants that sun- 
ny spot on the rug, and he will sweet talk 
Skippy into giving it to him. I was right: 
this sort of thing happens all the time. 
After a few more gentle words, urgent in 
tone, Skippy got up and moved away. With 
a satisfied murmur Paulie calmly stretched 
out in the space Skippy had so generously 
vacated. 

Over the years I have been both pleased 
and amused at the bond of friendship and 
complete understanding my two pets have 


Skippy strikes a summer pose. 
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cemented. It is Paulie who asks and 
Skippy who concedes most of the time. 
But on the other hand, Paulie thinks about 
and looks after Skippy, especially where 
food is concerned. He always leaves a 
portion in his bowl and then tells Skippy 
to help himself; Skippy will look around 
to see if anyone has heard, and, if the coast 
seems to be clear, he quickly slips over and 
licks out of the bowl. This has probably 
come about by reason of the fact that we 
try to obey doctor’s orders to feed Skippy 
only once a day, whereas Paulie is fed 
whenever he asks for food. And Paulie 
seems to think this once-a-day feeding is 
just not fair to his friend. This is evidenced 
by compassionate tone of voice he uses 
when telling Skippy to go get the portion 
he left. 

Paulie, who is now in his 20th year, was 
born in this house, and coincidentally in 
the dining room where he is now claim- 
ing prior rights to the shaft of sunshine. 
Skippy appears to agree that Paulie is en- 
titled to priority. 

The other day Skippy, upon finding 
Paulie’s basket empty, jumped into it and 
settled himself for a cozy nap. The 
cushions are down and the blanket wool; 
Skippy’s expression was one of satisfaction 
at not only enjoying the soft downy bed, 
but also that for the moment he, too, was 
a privileged member of the menage. But 
when Paulie entered the room and found 
his place usurped a lengthy conversation 
took place. It continued in no uncertain 
tones until Skippy, with a sign that sound- 
ed like, “You mean thing!” got out and 
went to his own less luxurious (but dog- 
gy) bed. As a tiny kitten Paulie evidenced 
unusual intelligence, coupled with marked 
consideration and meticulous cleanliness. 
He would wait until he saw someone near 
the door before mewing to be let out; he 
purred gladly when petted, but even a 
little cat wearies with too much attention, 
yet he never scratched or tore away from 
an embrace; instread he would murmur 
some “excuse” and go directly to his pan 
of water, as if to say, “I left you only be- 
cause I was thirsty,” or he would disappear 
through the cat-hole as if he simply had 


Paulie takes a winter sun-stroll. 


to leave you to take care of more pressing 
business. 

Five years ago when my husband 
brought Skippy home, he was a six weeks 
old puppy. Paulie was then 15 years old 
and had for so long been first in our hearts 
that we were anxious as to his reception of 
our new pet. But with such an under- 
standing little cat as Paulie the puppy was 
perfectly safe. He looked, sniffed, put a 
tentative paw on the little new-comer, and 
then turning his big topaz gaze on us with 
questions in not only his look, but also in 
the little throaty warblings; he was genu- 
inely interested. 

I make an effort to understand what my 
little pets are saying to me and to each 
other, but fear I fall short. I know that 
Skipp’s short staccato bark means that he 
wants to go out, and I recognize his “com- 
pany coming bark,” which tells whether it 
is friends or strangers, and also his wild 
angry tone when wild animals are invad- 
ing the yard; I know that Paulie’s twitter 
of gratitude is “thank you” when I fill his 
bowl with food. But I don’t know just 
what they are saying, whereas they seem 
to know every word I say to them. And, 
indeed, I frequently see Skippy intently 
listening to my husband and myself when 
we are talking of matters that should be of 
no concern to pets; he cocks his head to 
one side and listens as if interested in 
every word we say, and perhaps he is! 
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Barkless 


Silent 


By CECIL de VADA 


T’S a far cry from Africa to a modern 
U.S. Home but this true story about 

a Basenji closes the gap between the two. 
A Basenji is often called the barkless dog 
of Africa, and it’s true that dogs of this 
breed cannot bark. But they are not en- 


Deep in the jungles of the Congo, 


the African pygmies keep them by the pack. 


tirely soundless, as an American couple dis- 
covered a few years ago. Actually, the 
Basenji makes a rather peculiar noise, 
something between a yodel and an out-of- 
tune violin. 

A few years ago, friends of ours bought 
a cute Basenji puppy, a black, brown and 
white, short-haired fellow with a curled 
tail and deeply furrowed forehead which 
gives the breed its characteristic frown. He 
became an ideal watchdog in that he had 
the “bite” but not the “bark.” No longer 
did the neighbors complain about pro- 
longed barking. So well behaved was 
“Black Magic,” the exotic name given the 
Basenji, that our friends thought it was 
quite safe to go out to dinner one night 
and leave the puppy alone. 

As they were driving home they heard 
the sounds of police sirens getting louder 
and louder. On approaching their home 
they realized, with shocked amazement, 
that police cars were coming from all di- 
rections and stopping in front of their 
house! They dashed inside and found their 
home full of officers with drawn guns, 


with the puppy greeting one and all in a 
most friendly manner. The only thing 
wrong the police found was that the tele- 
phone receiver was off the hook, and this 
helped them reconstruct the “crime.” The 
pup had become bored and lonely, had en- 
tertained himself by tearing up a few mag- 
azines, then had yanked the phone off its 
table. The telephone operator told the 
rest of the story: “When I heard a lot of 
weird, unearthly cries I was sure a murder 
was being committed, so I called the 
police.” 

The Basenji, though still new to all of 
North America, is one of the oldest breeds 
in the world. “Black Magic” and “Black 
Myth,” pictured here, have ancestors who 
were favorites in the courts of the ancient 
Egyptian Pharoahs centuries B. C. Orig- 
inating out of Africa, the Basenji is the 
“family dog” of the pygmies in the Bel- 
gian Congo forests. These little people 
are dog wealthy in that they own packs of 
Basenji dogs. 

Barkless to be sure, but don’t let any- 
one tell you the Basenji is a silent breed! 


The Basenjis were favorites in the courts of the Egyptian Pharoahs. 
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At last Stevie had a pet of his own. 


T was dusk when the doorbell rang, and when I answered it 
I the young son of a neighbor was standing there. In his hands 
he clutched a small black and white kitten. “I found him,” he 
explained, “And I can’t keep him. Will you take him?” 


“But we have two cats now,” I protested. 
“T guess I'll have to turn him loose,” he sighed. 


The thought of the kitten wandering from door to door, 
homeless, cold, and hungry was more than I could bear. 1 
reached out and took him, wordlessly. He cuddled close and 
licked my hand and purred. Such a soft, tiny being! 


That night he romped with our cats, and played an endless 
game of hide and seek, happy and completely trustful. The 
next morning I called the Animal Shelter, asking if they could 
find a home for him. They were courteous and concerned, but 
could promise only that they would make every effort to place 
the kitten. 


I took him out upon the lawn, that he might play in the sun 
awhile. Immediately, the yard was filled with children from 
the neighborhood. One child stood back, and his face was not 
familiar. “Do I know you?” I asked. 
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Just Try 


By PAULINE L. JENSEN 


He shook his head. “I’m Stevie. I’m staying across the 


street until my mother returns from a trip. May I hold the 
kitten?” 

I noted with what tenderness he held the little thing. “I 
wish I had a kitten,” he confided. “Don’t you have a pet?” I 
questioned. 

“There’s just me!” Then his 


“You mean that I could have the kitten if my 
I nodded. 


All week Stevie spent every possible minute with the kitten. 
“I'm going to call him ‘Whiskers, ” he announced importantly. 


“No,” he answered soberly. 
eyes lit up. 
mother would let me!” 


I had a qualm or two at the thought of what would happen if 
his mother should decide against the kitten. 


The day of his Mother’s arrival home was one of excitement 
for small Stevie. Scarcely had she stepped from the car, when 
he assailed her with the news that he wished to have the kitten. 
“But I don’t like cats,” she answered. But Stevie was not to be 
dissuaded. For every argument, he had an answer. He knew, 
he said, how to care for the cat, since he had been asking ques- 
tions. Also, his Daddy knew about them too, since he had had 
cats for pets when he was young. The only thing he couldn't 
reply to was when she said, “But Stevie, I don’t like cats!” 


Finally, he looked up to her, and in a small-boy voice, he 
asked, “But Mommy, couldn’t you just try to like him?” 


With this, there was complete capitulation. All we could see 
as they drove away, was a blissful face pressed aginst the fur 
of a small black and white kitten. 

All of this happened four years ago, and Whiskers, now 
grown into a big and lovely cat, is our guest from time to time, 
when the family is on vacation. “We couldn’t put him in a 
kennel,” they insist, “because he is so used to love and attention 
that he would grieve himself sick without it.” 


“Please take good care of him,” Stevie pleads as they pre- 
pare to depart. Then follows a long list of instructions. And 
Stevie’s mother adds, “We love him so much, and he is truly 
part of the family.” Then she presses her face close against 
his fur, and whispers, “Goodbye Whiskers, we'll soon be back 
to get you.” 


I chuckle to myself, and think of Stevie’s words, “But Mommy, 
couldn’t you just try to like him?” 
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OND as we are of “Buddy Bearskin,” our fifteen pound 
cocker spaniel, we must admit that he has all the instincts 
of a canine Captain Bligh. He'd rather growl than wag his 
tail and, until recently, hadn’t met the dog he didn’t think he 
could whip. He'd challenge anything from a Pekinese to a 
St. Bernard, and if it hadn’t been for “Mr. Blue,” the springer, 
who would fly to his defense, I’m sure Buddy would have joined 
his ancestors long ago. 

Buddy met his Waterloo, however, when he picked on “Kim,” 
an Afghan hound, that recently moved into the neighborhood. 

Kim is by nature a happy-go-lucky fellow, who prefers chasing 
fire engines to engaging in a brawl, but when Buddy made a 
practice of nipping his heels, the big dog decided it was time 
the cocker had his “come-uppance.” 

Except for his pride, I knew that Buddy wasn’t suffering 
greatly and felt that a lesson in discipline, now, might be the 
means or saving his life later on. Mr. Blue seemed to share my 
belief, for he stood idly by while Kim tried to shake some sense 
into the little nuisance. 

Finally, at the end of a minute or two, Kim grew tired or 
bored and releasing Buddy, continued on his way. But Buddy, 
a black whirlwind of fury, had no intention of letting the matter 
drop there. With every hair along his spine standing on end, 
he ran after Kim and nipped at the big dog’s hind leg. Mr. Blue 
left my side and was boring in, every muscle taut. 

Kim whirled on Buddy and was maneuvering for a hold, 
when, to our surprise, Mr. Blue attacked not Kim, as we all 
expected, but Buddy, his playmate. 

Kim seemed to sense that from now on this was a family 
row, and with a flick of his long, bare tail, leaped the hedge 
and disappeared in the direction of home. 

But the fight went on. Despite his ferocious growling and 
snapping, Buddy was so surprised at finding himself downed 
by the dog that had always defended him, that he made a poor 
showing in defending himself. 

At last Buddy apparently said, “uncle,” for Mr. Blue let 
him up. 

Fortunately, he wasn’t seriously hurt—his pride most of all, 
but for some time he would have nothing to do with his 
former pal even though Mr. Blue tried to lick his wounds and 
to show in other ways that he was sorry for being forced to 
resort to such stern measures. 

And then came the day when Buddy was well enough to sit 
on the front porch and watch the dogs of the neighborhood 
take their constitutionals. 

This was the time I dreaded, and I think the one Mr. Blue 
waited for. Kim was due any minute now. If Buddy per- 
mitted him to pass unmolested, then we'd know he’d learned 
his lesson. If, however, he challenged the Afghan’s right to 
walk across our lawn, we'd have proof positive that he'd gain- 
ed nothing from his beating and that sooner or later, some dog 
would chew him to ribbons. 

At last Kim leaped the hedge and came bouncing along as 
though on rubber legs. I crossed my fingers and waited. With 
one eye on Mr. Blue, who apparently was asleep, Buddy rose 
slowly from his haunches and with hair bristling and lip up- 
swept, took two tentative steps forward. Kim stopped, faced 
Buddy, waited! 

Whether Mr. Blue growled a warning at that moment, or 
whether Buddy recalled the circumstances of his and Kim’s last 
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By popular demand we present 


‘The Best of Mr. Blue”’ 


“Mr. Blue,” 


Monitor 


By INA LOUEZ MORRIS 


“Mr. Blue’ and “Buddy Bearskin” watch a flock of birds. Buddy 
would rather growl and show his teeth than wag his tail. 


meeting, I don’t know. At any rate, the little dog backed up 
and with the dignity of a king reseated himself on the porch. 

Mr. Blue left his side then for a friendly tussle with Kim, 
while Buddy, with nose in air, watched with colossal uncon- 
cern, a flock of blackbirds across the street. 
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The American Humane Education Society presents the 


second in a series of lesson plans for use in class room 


By DAVID A. RYAN 


Asst. Dir. of Education 


and field trip studies of animals, wild life conservation and ecology. 


Babes the Woods 


H°’ can the study of baby animals 
be carried on in class? The study 
can revolve around a basic fact that young 
animals are babies and require special care. 
The mother provides the best care in most 
cases until the young are ready to lead an 
independent existence. 

With the fresh smells of spring inviting 
the youngsters into the woodlands and 
meadows, few teachers become surprised 
when young people bring them a jar of 
pond water containing a mass of eggs 
from local ponds. Frogs’ eggs are laid in 
clusters and toads’ eggs are laid in long 
strings.’ 

A good lead-off point would be when 
the frog or toad eggs appear in school. 
Questions about their care would reveal 
the youngsters’ general knowledge about 
them. Questions put to the class concern- 
ing other animal babies may evoke some 
surprising answers. If youngsters spend 
much free time playing in natural areas, 
they undoubtedly see some baby animals 
or nesting birds. 

At this point it is well to inject a warn- 
ing. In the case of tadpoles, they may be 
returned to the pond at any time and will 
successfully fend for themselves. Young 
animals that are higher on the evolution- 
ary scale may so completely adapt to 
being provided for that they cannot revert 
to a wild state. Consequently, they may 
starve to death when released. Many 
states have laws specifically prohibiting 
keeping game animals. 

All too frequently, well-meaning and 
misinformed people will “rescue” animals 
they find alone in the open. Seldom are 
such rescue operations necessary. Aban- 
doned young animals are a rarity. More 
often someone might find young rabbits, 
skunks, or raccoons orphaned by a speed- 
ing automobile. Even here the majority of 
these are in no danger. By the time they 
can accompany the mother on foraging 
expeditions, they are generally able to 
care for themselves. Where a catastrophy 
is an absolute certainty and the babies are 
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obviously crying for their mother and food, 
action is indicated. A call to the local hu- 
mane society or game warden should rec- 
tify the situation. 

Farms and ranches are frequently tound 
in close proximity to communities. A field 
trip to one of these may be arranged. The 
owner, informed of the purpose of the 
visit, should have the tour revolve around 
his young animals. He should emphasize 
the care necessary for the females as well 
as the babies. The children will probably 
want to hold or pat some of the baby ani- 
mals. This should be permitted only if 
the owner is perfectly willing and if his 
instructions are explicitly followed. A 
poultry farm visit should coincide with the 
hatching of the chicks. The owner will 
know what day hatching will occur. 

If pets are brought to school, they must 
receive the ultimate in care.” You must 
show by word and example that gentle 
handling is necessary. Young animals are 
babies and must be treated as such. Hu- 
man babies are handled gently, and chil- 
dren are familiar with this. A corrollary 
can be drawn. 


"PONDS ALIVE, The American Hu- 
mane Education Society. Describes the 
care of tadpoles. 

* ANIMALS IN THE CLASSROOM, an 
American Humane Education Society pub- 
lication. Helpful to teachers in caring for 
pets that often appear in schools. 

*DOG AND CAT CARE, The American 
Humane Education Society. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS Magazine 
Carries stories nearly every month that are 
appropriate reading for you and the chil- 
dren in conjunction with this lesson. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


PREVIEW BEFORE SHOW- 

ING 

SPYING ON NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WILDLIFE, Nos. 15-A, 15-B, 15-C, 
15-D. Sound, color, 45 minutes. Write 


FILMS: 


to: State of New Hampshire, Fish and 

Game Department, Concord, New 

Hampshire. 

BABY ANIMALS, 10-minute sound 
elementary, Young American Films, Inc. 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New 
York. 

GREY SQUIRREL, 11 minutes, ele- 
mentary, Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 

WONDERS OF A COUNTRY 
STREAM, 10 minutes, sound, color, 
Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 137 
N. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


* * * * 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 


1. FOOD: Mammal babies start life 
on a diet of milk. What are other animal 
babies fed? Do their parents supply their 
food or do they fend for themselves? A 
list of animals: mammals, birds, amphibi- 
ans, reptiles, fish, mollusks, and insects 
may be suggested by the class. They should 
discover the answers to the food question 
and others that will arise regarding baby 
animals. 


HOME PROJECTS 


2. SHELTER: The children may build 
bird houses and put them up in the school- 
yard or in their own yards. Properly built 
bird houses will encourage certain birds to 
live in the neighborhood. 


3. COMPOSITION: Children may be 
encouraged to write about an experience 
with a baby animal. 

4. RESEARCH: Youngsters may make 
a scrapbook of baby animal pictures. Un- 
der each picture should be information 
about the animal. 


5. STORY HOUR: Young children 
respond well to a story hour. Among the 
fine books carrying young animal stories 
are: 
Nature Stories From the Vienna Woods, 
by Lilli Koenig. She has had many 
animal pets and writes with emphatic 
authority. 
Who Lives In This Meadow?, by Glenn 
O. Blough. 
Ducks, Geese and Swans, by Herbert 
Wong. 
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ALBERT A. POLLARD 


It is with sincere sorrow that we must 
inform our readers of the passing of one 
of the best loved figures in the humane 
movement. 


Albert A. Pollard was the Treasurer of 
our Societies from 1927 to 1948 when his 
larger potentialities as an educator and his 
capacity to understand youth brought him 
to his post as Director of Humane Educa- 
tion, in which position he served until his 
retirement in 1958. 


In that capacity he lectured far and 
wide, in schools, in churches, in youth con- 
claves and before state, regional and na- 
tional conventions. His innate capability 
for recognizing the fundamentals of Hu- 
mane Education and administering these 
precepts was acclaimed time and time 
again. Indeed, it was during his tenure 
that our American Humane Education So- 
ciety developed faster than in any previous 
decade of its history. 


Even after retirement, he continued an 
active interest in the work and was much 
in demand as a speaker and advisor in his 
chosen field. 


His genial personality endeared him to 
all who knew him and he will be sorely 
missed as a person of high integrity, as a 
companion:and as a friend. 
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GT. BODE entered the national spot- 
light in 1949 when he went through 
parachute jump school at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. His uniforms, para- 
chutes, promotions, and citations are now 
on display at the 82nd Airborne Museum, 
the unit he completed jump school with at 
Fort Bragg. 


At his peak, Sgt. Bode made 16 jumps 
from 1949 to 1953 with his 82nd Air- 
borne Troopers, as well as special jumps 
for demonstration and exhibition purposes 
throughout the nation. 


Upon retirement in 1953, Sgt. Bode be- 
gan donating money to various charities. 
At one time, Sgt. Bode’s picture was used 
on the United Fund posters. Since 1957 
Sgt. Bode and his master, M/Sgt. Hubert 
L. Huth, the non-commissioned officer in 
charge of Fort Jackson’s Small Animal 
Shelter, have appeared in Armed Forces 
Day celebrations on the post. 


“Bode was strictly an old faithful dog,” 


Sgt. Huth remarked. “He was never 


Taps for Sgt. Bode 


known to be vicious.” 


Weight presented a small problem to 
Sgt. Bode at the time when he started jump 
school. The special ‘parachute made for 
him required more weight before it would 
open. Thus, Sgt. Bode’s portions at mess 
were increased and he made the grade with 
flying colors. 


Sgt. Huth had been Sgt. Bode’s master 
since the dog was six months old, raising 
the puppy on Army bases. Before jump 
school, Sgt. Huth entered Sgt. Bode, whose 
registered name was Satan’s Angel III, in 
dog shows where the canine won several 
blue ribbons and silver cups. 


Sgt. Bode was laid to rest at the Pet Rest 
Animal Cemetery, south of Columbia, on 
the Charleston Highway, S.C. M/Sgt. 
Hubert L. Huth, master of the famous 
82nd Airborne paradog, conducted the 
graveside ceremonies and Specialist/4 Don 
McKenzie, a member of the 101st Air- 
borne Band at Fort Campbell, Kentucky, 
played taps over Sgt. Bode’s grave. 


U.S. Army Photo 


Final military honors are given to the famous paradog, Sgt. Bode, in South Carolina. 
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Photo by Lynwood M. Chace 


Photo by R. W. Olsen 


Through the Centuries with 


CHINESE gazes earnestly into the eyes of his cat. Affec- 

tion? Not at all. He is merely trying to see what o'clock 
it is. And, by the same token, if his cat is unusually playful, 
the Chinese knows a storm is coming. 


How closely the cat has been wrapped up in the life of 
man! The beautiful little creature seems first to have appeared 
in Africa, although Persians and Angoras are Asiatic from a 
strain of European wildcat. 


But the cat was first domesticated in ancient Egypt. There 
it was regarded with the deepest reverence. Dying naturally, 
it was mourned with elaborate symbols. If killed, its murderer 
was handed over to the furious mob to be beaten to death. 


One Roman very foolishly insulted an Egyptian cat. He 
started an insurrection. And the Persian king, Cambyses, fight- 
ing the Egyptians, was smart enough to have his soldiers use 
living cats as shields. You are right! The Egyptians, rather 
than hurt the sacred beasts, let themselves be captured. 


In Damascus a cat hospital was built in honor of Moham- 
med’s cat. He was so fond of the little creature, which had a 
habit of sleeping in his sleeve, that once, rather than disturb 
her, he cut the sleeve off. 


Did you know that a king once made a special decree to 
fix the prices on cats? He did. This was Howell the Good, 
King of Wales in the 900’s. A kitten, he said, before it could 
see should cost a penny; before it had caught a mouse, two 
pence; and after that, fourt pence, a great sum in those days. 
But — the animal must be perfect in hearing and sight; a 
good mouser with whole claws; and, if female, a careful nurse. 
If he failed in any of these conditions, the seller must refund 
a third of the purchse money. 


The cat who guarded the King’s granary was held of hig 
importance. Any person who stole or killed it must forfeit 
either a milk ewe with her fleece and lamb, or as much whéat 
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Photo by Margaret Ann Ahlers 


This and That About the Cat 


as would cover the cat to its tail-tip if suspended by the tail 
with its nose touching the ground. 


But the cat is accomplished as well as good for catching 
mice. It can sing. Perhaps you don’t admire its song but, 
unlike the dog, the cat has an appreciation of music that can 
be trained to a high degree. Cats like to walk up and down 
the piano keys, listening to the notes. 


And don’t you ever think that cats can’t count! A mother cat, 
checking over her kittens, knows instantly if one is missing. 


And cats can talk, in meows as eloquent as words. One 
very cold night, someone had left the window open in the 
kitchen where a cat and her small kittens were sleeping. The 
cat went to her mistress’s bed and meowed so piteously that 
the woman went to the kitchen and closed the window. 

Oh, yes, cats can talk. One blind lover of cats compiled a 
vocabulary of 17 different cat sounds with their meanings; 
and he claimed that after dark or when Pussy thinks herself 
unobserved, she uses about 600 more. 


A cat will play with her kittens like any human mother 
with her babies. She will teach them how to catch mice. She 
will teach them to take care of themselves when sick; to dip 
a feverish foot in cold water; to lie before a warm fire if they 
have a cold. And just as American Indians learned from the 
wolves that a sulphur spring cures rheumatism; from the bear 
that a red-clay bath will heal wounds; from deer that fresh 
ferns will cure fever, so Europeans first learned the virtues of 
catnip, or mint, from watching sick cats. 

One old fifteenth century herb doctor wrote: “Cat-mint is 
of a sharp smel and pierceth into the head. It hath a hot taste, 
with a certaine bitterness. Nevertheless this pungent mint is 
a present helpe for them that are bursteen inwardly by means 
of some fall received from a high place, and that are very much 
brused, if the iuyce is given with wine or meade.” 


—Kathleen Blake 


Photo by Lynwood M. Chace 
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By C. ARTHUR HOCHMUTH 


“Rocky Mt. Canary” remembered. 


ITTLE burros, like all others of God’s 
creatures get hungry sometimes, es- 
pecially if they are homeless and the snow 
is deep. The good people of the little 
mountain town of Fairplay, Colorado, 
realized this sometime ago and have done 
something about it. 

Just inside the entrance of one of the 
town’s hotels and restaurant is a small steel 
drum with its opening covered with woven 
wire. Directly above it is this hand-printed 
sign: 

“MONEY DONATED in this barrel 

will be used to feed the BURROS 

during bad weather. Thanks for 

HELPING.” 


A glimpse into it will reveal a con- 
siderable quantity of coins of all denomi- 
nations and mingling with them an oc- 
casional piece of folding money. 

In this old mining town, as many older 
readers will remember, lie the remains of 
Prunes. He was the burro who spent well 
over half a century of his life working in 
and about a!l the mines in the district. He 
was well into his sixties when he became 
so infirm that he was humanely sent on to 
pastures eternally Jush and green by his 
human friends. He was buried in the 
center of town and a monument construc- 
ted of ores from these mines was erected 
above his grave. 

The event was nationally publicized, but 
the folks of Fairplay were by no means 
content to rest on these laurels. Still very 
much alive are many others of this unpre- 
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dictable, perverse, but loving and com- 
panionable breed of animation. Some of 
them have homes and are well cared for 
while others through no fault of their own 
have become orphans without owners to 
look after them. 


In summer they live a happy, carefree 
life grazing on the grass in the rich valleys 
and mountain sides. But when winter 
comes to the region, most of which is at 
an altitude of 10,000 feet or more, the 
weather is very severe, with frigid tempera- 
tures and deep snow. It is then that these 
people find it necessary to come to the aid 
of their little friends. 

Prunes and their own ancestors were 
useful in transporting ores and supplies to 
and from the mines, hauling ore-cars in 
and out of them or in being the sole com- 
panion of some lonely prospector. Since 


‘ALL MINES 
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most of the mines have petered out and 
the remaining ones become mechanized, 
their services are no longer required. 


Being a hardy beast, however, the 
“Rocky Mountain Canary,” as he is some- 
times known on account of his raucous 
bray, has managed to survive. By caring 
for them through the winter, the citizens 
of the “Burro Capital of the World” are 
proud of their part in this survival. This 
fund, originated and administered by the 
townsmen, helps serve that purpose. Us- 
ually contributions are sufficient to carry 
out the feeding program, but should they 
not be, these men dig down into their jeans 
and make up the deficit. With this peace 
of mind, they can then rest content know- 
ing that no matter how cold it is or how 
deep the snow, their shaggy little friends 
will eat well all through the winter. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

The general subscription rate to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS is now 
$2.00 per year. Single copies are 
20c each. 

Our bulk order prices apply only 
to subscriptions sent in at the 
same time: 


1- 4 Subscriptions — $2.00 each 

5 - 24 Subscriptions — $1.50 each 
25 - 49 Subscriptions — $1.25 each 
50 - 99 Subscriptions — $1.00 each 
100 Subscriptions plus $ .75 each 


The Post Office Department 
has asked us to cooperate in help- 
ing to achieve the most efficient 
method of delivering your maga- 
zines. We have pledged our sup- 
port. To this end we must include 
the zone number for each sub- 
scriber’s address in cities that 
have zones. PLEASE, whenever 
writing to us, include your city 
postal zone number in your add- 
ress—and when you move, please 
send your old address as well as 
your new one, with zones, if any. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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New Light Their 


N 1826, Louis Braille, a brilliant schol- 

ar, teacher and musician, who had been 
blinded at the age of three, was attempting 
to discover a simpler, more efficient meth- 
od of communication which would enable 
blind people to rise above their handicaps. 
In the course of his search, Braille became 
acquainted with “night writing,” an im- 
provised system of code that utilized em- 
bossed dots. Braille worked avidly and 
developed a complete alphabet that could 
be easily “read” by touch. 

During the 1920's a special printing 
technique was developed in the United 
States called interpoint printing. It per- 
mitted Braille characters to be printed on 
both sides of a page, thereby reducing the 
production costs of books and publications. 
The National Braille Press of Boston, 
Massachusetts, printers of ANIMALS in 
BRAILLE, use this printing technique. 

In brief this will explain what Braille is 
and from whence it derived its source. 

This past year many friends and mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals have 
made it possible to print a limited number 
of the first Braille edition of ANIMALS. 


This humane, non-profit enterprise, known 
as Project Braille, is establishing a circula- 
ting library for schools, libraries, and in- 
stitutions where blind children and adults 
frequent. ANIMALS magazine is extend- 
ing an invitation to all such organizations 
that work with and for the blind to be- 
come a regular recipient of ANIMALS in 
BRAILLE. Once the list of eligible re- 
positories is completed it is the hope that 
enough donations will be received regular- 
ly from friends and members to enable the 
editorial staff to have two or three issues a 
year printed. All that is asked of those 
institutions that wish to receive the Braille 
edition of Animals is that they agree to re- 
turn each time the previous braille edition 
upon receipt of the current braille edition. 

A small number of ANIMALS in 
BRAILLE has been set aside for friends 
and members who may wish to have a 
copy sent to a blind relative or friend. A 
donation of $5 will enable the editorial 
staff of ANIMALS to notify your friend 
in Braille and send them a Braille copy 
protected by a corrugated onepiece mailer. 

And so, another humane goal has been 
reached! The message of Kindness slow- 


ANIMALS in Braille brings “A new light into her darkness.” 
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Darkness” 


Braille developed a simple, efficient method 
of writing for blind people. 


ly but surely will reach thousands of chil- 
dren and adults, many of whom have 
never experienced the sight of a dog’s tail 
wagging or cat washing itself in the sun. 

Now they can “see”! This small begin- 
ning is like a candle bringing a new light 
into their darkness. Only through pray- 
ers and donations can this brief candle be- 
come a beacon to those who have not seen 
but do believe. 

PROJECT BRAILLE is adding a new 
feature to its program. . 

There are thousands of people, young 
and old alike, who though not sightless are 
unable to read even the legible type of 
ANIMALS magazine. This year, 1961, it 
is the hope of ANIMALS to produce at 
least one “SIGHT-SAVING” edition of 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS, printed in large 
sight-saving type: on page 18 of this issue 
is an example of what is meant by sight- 
saving type. Certainly there are many of 
our loved ones who have been robbed of 
the joy of reading in the past few years. 
They are not sightless, yet the mental ad- 
ventures of the printed page are beyond 
their grasp. 

Keep the Light of Kindness burning . . . 
fill their sightless void with love, compas- 
sion, and hope. Give your donation to 
PROJECT BRAILLE/PROJECT SIGHT- 
SAVER! Send your gift today, whatever 
the amount, to ANIMALS, 180 Longwood 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Project Braille or 
Project Sight-Saver, Att: Mr. Governor. 


Title and photo courtesy of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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Be an A.H.E.S. booster! 
Invite humane friends 
to join our Society. 
With your help 
every week can be 


Kindness Weck! 
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N MASSACHUSETTS, the celebration 

of Be Kind to Animals Week was first 
recognized and received its original im- 
petus. The celebration, variously called 
Kindness Week and Humane Week, re- 
ceived its name through the suggestion ‘of 
Mr. Henry F. Lewith, a Charlestown print- 
er. To this modest man goes not only the 
credit for the conception of the idea, but 
also for his persistence in getting it before 
the influential persons who could advance 
the occasion to its present proportions. 

Guy Richardson, former editor of this 
magazine, delved into the history of the 
Week and wrote of his findings, as fol- 
lows: “Mr. Lewith began writing to 
various humane leaders of whom he had 
heard, but his letters were interminably 
long, written in a hand very difficult to 
decipher, and it was not until he com- 


municated with Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
President at that time of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., and American Humane 
Education Society, that serious attention 
was given to his proposal. 


“Finally, after many letters had passed 
between them, Dr. Rowley agreed to 
authorize the introduction of a Be Kind 
to Animals Week resolution at the annual 
meeting of The American Humane Asso- 
ciation, at Atlantic City, in 1914. The 
resolution was adopted and, thus, through 
the instrumentality of our Society, the 
Week got its start.” 


So, we are justly proud to have been 
the originators and protagonists of this 
celcbration which, over the course of years, 
has become national in its scope and 
world-wide in its intent. 


The American Humane Education Society 


HE forty-second annual School Post- 

er Contest, sponsored by The Ame- 

rican Humane Education Society, is now 

over. There was an increase of five thous- 

and entries over last year. School children 

submitting prize-winning posters will re- 

ceive a six-month subscription to OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS or attractive pins. 

It is most gratifying to see the results 
of thoughtful effort that many children 
expand on their entries. It is evident that 
the outstanding posters are expressions of 
meaningful consideration. Perhaps the 
youngster has for the first time in his life 
thought seriously about the welfare of 
other living things. Those thoughts are 
then manifested in tangible form as a 


poster. 

During Be Kind To Animals Week, 
May 7-13, 1961 posters of display caliber 
may be seen at Jordan Marsh Company's 
and Filene’s downtown Boston stores. 
These stores have been most cooperative 
by displaying our posters over the years. 


The annual school poster contest is just 
one of the many means The American 
Humane Society employs to promote kind 
treatment of animals among young people. 
Staff members of your Society frequently 
visit schools and talk with the children 
about pet care. These visits are always 
warmly received. It is evident from the 
student's pointed questions that they are 


keenly interested in their pets. Often they 
tell stories about their own dog or cat. 
Even the most common everyday happen- 
ings are important and impress them. 
When visiting schools we talk with the 
youngsters and encourage them to con- 
tribute greatly to the program. They de- 
rive much satisfaction from this and rightly 
feel that ideas and conclusions as to the 
best ways to supply their pets’ needs are in 
large part their own. They do not feel 
“lectured to.” What they have learned 
will remain with them, for it was drawn 
from them. Teachers have invited us to 
return time and again, realizing the im- 
portance of instilling attitudes of love and 
kindness in their students, particularly dur- 
ing this materialistic age. 

Your generous support has enabled us 
to continue our humane education pro- 
grams, only two of which have been briefly 
mentioned here. It is our earnest hope 
that in the near future we shall be able to 
expand our present services and put into 
operation many others now awaiting the 
“green light” of sufficient funds. You can 
help by inviting humane conscious friends 
to join The American Humane Education 
Society, thereby swelling the ranks of your 
Society. One of the gratifying aspects of 
this important work is the knowledge that 
with the financial support of our member- 
ship also comes their needed moral support. 
Send your donation today! 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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It’s For the Birds! 


By DAVID A. RYAN 


Feeding Time! 


NCREASING urbanization has created 

a housing shortage. As more open 

land is subdivided and dwellings are erec- 

ted, other homesites become scarcer. We 

are referring to the nesting sites of some 

birds such as pheasant and quail which 
need open land. 


Although homeowners enjoy having 
birds around, the dearth of trees and shrub- 
bery in a newly constructed development 
is not conducive to a high bird population. 
They may be encouraged to establish ter- 
ritories in the neighborhood by landscape 
plantings. 


Residents may further attract birds by 
putting out bird houses. They are simple 
to construct using inexpensive materials. 
Even old logs, bark and scrap lumber are 
acceptable. Children, with a little adult 
assistance, can easily put one together. The 
prime prerequisites are that they be rain- 
proof, durable, easily cleaned and cool. 


Robins and catbirds need nesting plat- 
forms in areas lacking trees. Using old 
lumber, build a 6 by 8 inch platform. A 
roof 8 inches above the deck will afford 
some protection from the elements. This 
bird house should be open on three sides 
and placed 6 to 15 feet above the ground. 
A good location is under the eaves of the 
house or on the limb of a tree. (see fig. 1) 


Bluebirds are scarcer in the northeast 
than ever before. A proper nest box, af- 
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fording protection from usurping English 
sparrows, will appeal to them. Bluebirds 
require a base of 5 by 5 inches and depth 
of 8 inches for living quarters. The dia- 
meter of the hole should be 11 inches. Put 
the house in an open area as bluebirds en- 
joy a sunlit location. (see fig. 2 or 3) 


Wrens are fine bird neighbors as they 
consume quantities of insects. A house 
built to attract them should have a 4 by 4 
inch floor and height of 6 inches. Use a 
twenty-five cent piece to scribe the en- 
trance. This is smaller than sparrows can 
enter. The wren likes an open area that 
receives sunlight. The house should be 
placed from 6 to 10 feet above the ground. 
(see fig. 2 or 3) 


Martins are gregarious birds and prefer 
colonial living. Each house should ac- 
commodate at least eight families. Each 
family requires floor space of 6 by 6 inches, 
height of 6 inches and a 2% inch entrance. 
This “apartment house” should rest on a 
pole in the open about 15 to 20 feet above 
the ground. 


Starlings are often regarded as the least 
desirable bird neighbors. However, they 
consume thousands of destructive insect 
pests, such as cutworms, that other birds 
will not eat. This offsets their aggressive 
tendencies to a large extent. 


Only a few birds are mentioned here. 
Those of you needing additional informa- 
tion about bird houses are invited to write 
to The American Humane Education So- 
ciety, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


INSTANT KINDNESS! 


Any youngster would be delight- 
ed to receive a subscription to OUR 
DuMB ANIMALS as a birthday or 
“just because” present. Why not 
send in your order now and make 
some child happy. Take advantage 
of the 2 year offer at only $3.50 
for 24 issues. 


Fig-2 
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WISDOM 


I think ell snimals are wise, 

For trouble they won't borrow - 

They live each day just as it 
comes, 

And don't think of to-morrow. 


Pen-Pals Unlimited 


TTENTION! All junior high and high schoolers! Ani- 
mals Pen-Pal Club has members of many countries be- 
tween the ages of twelve to eighteen who are anxious to write 
to you in English or in their own language. This school year 
extend your circle of friends to include at least one boy or girl, 
one young man or young woman from another country. This 
can be a practical application of your present language studies. 
Perhaps, in the near future you may even exchange visits instead 
of letters. Geographical knowledge of this world is very im- 
portant in this jet age. The time barrier has been surmounted. 
Let us surmount the language barrier. 


Write: ANIMALS Pen-Pal Club, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 


ton 15, Mass. 
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Make Raised Animals For Project Braille 


N page 13 of this month's issue you will notice in the pic- 

ture of the little blind girl reading Braille, a raised form 
of a dog mounted on heavy paper. Project Braille sponsored by 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS magazine is appealing for individuals 
and groups of young people to make raised animal forms as 
insertions for the Animals in Braille magazine that has been 
recently printed. While the sightless children are reading the 
Braille animal stories they can gain a mental image of the par- 
ticular animal about which they are “reading.” 


Any group or individual interested in such an activity should 
write to ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 
and request the Raised Animals for Braille directions. 


The proper recognition will be given to any and all raised 
animal forms received. Youth Groups are also invited to partici- 
pate. Spread the word of Kindness by your efforts in this 
worthy project. 
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REMEMBER OUR ANIMAL WAR HEROES 
WHO HAVE GONE TO MEET THEIR COMMANDER. 


THIS GREAT BIG 


isn't 
ightly 


Have you an interesting story about your pet, one that you 
think other boys and girls would like to read? If so, we should 
be glad to have you send it in. If you have a good clear picture 
of yourself and pet send that too. The story should be short, and, 
of course, your own composition. Give your age and have your 
mother or teacher certify that the story is original with you. 


All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We can- 
not return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall do 
our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 


“You're just about as stubborn as a human!” 
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Don’t Delay — 8 to 18 yrs. old — Do It Today! 
Write: Mr. Governor, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, 
Massachusetts 
Join: ANIMALS Pen-Pal Club Now! 


Do you love animals? Then don’t miss: 
CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
Every Saturday morning, 9:00 to 9:45 a.m. 
WHO: John Macfarlane, host, and 


an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 
EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! 


WHEN: 
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Swedish Nightingale 


I remember hearing a stage-driver’s story of Jenny Lind 
when she was riding in the country. A bird of brilliant 
plumage perched on a tree near by as they drove slowly 
along, and trilled out such a complication of sweet notes as 
perfectly astonished her. The coach stopped, and reaching 
out, she gave one of her finest roulades. The beautiful bird 
arched his head on one side and listened deferentially; then, 
as if determined to excel his famous rival, raised his grace- 
ful throat, and sang a song of rippling melody that made 
Jenny rapturously clap her hands in ecstacy, and quickly as 
though she were before a severely critical audience in Castle 
Garden, delivered some Tyrolean mountain strains that set 
the echoes flying. Whereupon little birdie took it up, and 
sang and trilled, till Jenny, in happy delight, acknowledged 
that the pretty woodland warbler decidedly outcarrolled the 
great Swedish nightingale. 


Bring the message of “Kindness” to the visually-handicapped—Send your dollar today! 
PROJECT BRAILLE/PROJECT SIGHT-SAVER: 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is ‘‘“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
— in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 

ociety. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if cther property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


Publications by American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please enclose remittance with orders. 


Leaflets on the care and feeding of pets: Single Dozen Hundred 
Care of a Pet Rabbit 5e 30c $1.75 
Parakeets as Pets -- 20c $1.50 
Care of Canaries 5e 30c $1.75 
A Loyal Friend -- 20c $1.50 
Care of the Dog 5e 50c $3.50 
Suggestions for Feeding Growing Dogs 10c 75c $5.00 
Distemper in Dogs 5e 50c $4.00 
First Aid to Animals 10c 75c $5.00 
Cushioned Claws 20c $1.50 
Care of the Cat 5c 50c $3.50 
The Eternal Turtle = 40c $3.00 
Care of the Horse 10c 75c $4.50 
Dog and Cat Care a 60c $4.00 

The following material will suggest units of study that will help elementary teachers. 
You and Your Dog 10c 80c $6.00 
Ways of Kindness —— 40c $3.00 
Cruelty at Eastertime —_— 40c $3.00 
Nature Study in Camp Programs —- 30¢ $2.00 
What Do you Know About Animals? 5e 50c $3.50 
Junior Humane Societies (manual for adults) 10c 80c *$6.00 
Junior Humane Society pin 5e 55e $4.50 
Junior Humane Society Membership Cards — 12c $1.00 
Animal Plays: 

The Kindness Train 10c 80c °$6.00 
One Morning Long Ago 10c 75ce *5.00 
Care of the Cat (35 mm. b. & w. filmstrip) $2.50 each or 2 wk. free loan. 
Nature Games, by Dr. W. G. Vinal (25c ea., two or more, 20c ea.) 


The Nature Guides’ Dictionary, by Dr. W. G. Vinal (twenty-five or more, 17c ea.) 
Nature Recreation (book) by Dr. W. G. Vinal $3.50 each 
The Outdoor Schoolroom, by Dr. W. G. Vinal $1.00 each 


Bird Key and Check List, by W. G. Vinal 10c 60c $4.00 
Animals in the Classroom 10c 75¢ $5.00 
Power of Kindness -- 60c $4.00 
Teaching with Toads and Turtles = 60c $4.00 
Other Material: 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters _— 20c $1.25 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Senator Vest (postcard) —— 25e $1.25 
The Beggar Cat (postcard) -— 25c $1.25 


In lots of 500 10% disc. on 100 price. In lots of 1,000 20% disc. on 100 price. 
*Above discounts do not apply 


Please enclose 10 cents above cost of materials for small orders to help defray the cost 
of handling and mailing. Due to the increased costs of postage and handling we are 
obliged to charge for this on quantity orders. 


“Although shelter work is my special interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS . 
forward to the next 11 issues.’’—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, 


Pa. 
POPULAR DOGS 


Write for Free Sample Issue— 


Mention This Ad. 


2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


looking 


ADVENTURE 


LEARN 


FREE BROCHURE — WRITE NOW: 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


PROF. ROBERT H. FREY 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. 


ISLAND: 


IN EDUCATION 


BECOME a Pioneer 
in a new and exciting 
EDUCATIONAL FRONTIER 


June 18th - July 15th 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


inexpensive vacation 


short courses 
nature field work 
graduate credits 


science enrichment 


or 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Life 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE S. P. C. A. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
$500.00 Asso. Annual $1 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 
Contributing Annual 25.00 = Children’s 


0.00 
5.00 
2.00 
1.00 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Fuurral Service 
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The Stoneham Independent 


Lower the cost of giving £ 


e Benefit Yourself 

D yr. e Your Home 

OFFER e Your School 
e Your Library 


(regularly $4.00) e 
e Your Friends 


With 24 months of 
inspiring & entertaining animal stories 


Don’t delay! Send this Coupon today! 


2 YRS. of ANIMALS $3.50 


Subscriber’s Savings Certificate 


| enclose my check for $3.50 with this 50c coupon 
O Enter a subscription for 2 yrs. to the following: 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


0 Extend my present subscription for 2 yrs. 


Send to ANIMALS—180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


WAKE UP! 
Le he O& 
fe 


